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He would first concentrate his power upon the Spaniard's
steering-gear, so that she was no longer able to manoeuvre.
Then he would attach himself to his prey like a dog harassing
a wild boar, and would follow her, often for days at a time,
until some fortunate shot hit her in a vital spot and there
was nothing left for the poor Dons but to surrender or to
drown.

Some of the naval encounters fought in this lonely part of
the Pacific must have had a touch of Homeric greatness. For
the tiny English and Dutch vessels, which occasionally found
their way to these uncharted seas, were from six to twelve thou-
sand miles from home. All the harbours along both sides of
the American continent were closed to them. Whenever they
needed fresh water or were obliged to beach their ships to
scrape off the barnacles they had to find some deserted cove
where they ran the risk of being murdered by the natives (to
whom all White Men looked alike) or of being discovered by a
Spanish coastguard, with the subsequent final chapter on the
gallows.

The chances of victory were infinitcsimally small. The per-
centage of failure was extraordinarily high. All the same, in
spite of these handicaps, there had been enough of such fool-
hardy expeditions to make the Spaniards feel very uncomfort-
able and to proceed with great caution. And so, year after
year, their treasure-ships were made larger and more impreg-
nable and were provided with more and heavier guns. After
the middle of the eighteenth century they were also protected
by a few smaller vessels of the scouting type, which preceded
them to warn of the presence of * suspected sails * and to prepare
for action.

But even that was no absolute safeguard, for a single one of
these floating treasure-chests might net its captors between a
million and two million guilders. And that meant a nice little
house and a nice little garden and a life of ease and comfort for
every member of the crew. Incidentally, that cheerful lust for